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THE LATE JUDGE BUEL. land which in 1821 he purehased for thirty dollars, identified, consists in sustaining and strengthening 
he leit at his death in October 1839, worth two — the soil, while its productive qualitics are put. into 
BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ 1.3.31 , , 
mnared doars, requisition : in renderimng the farm eve ry year more 
Tur late Jesse Burr, who place of residence The devotion by Judge Buclof lisenergiesto the valuable, by annually increasing both its products 
near the city of Albany, the engraving m part repre iiterest of agriculture, was in the extremest degree and ig power of produ uw; like a traveler who, 
sents, was born in Cove itry, Connecticut, Janu ry ortunate. Of the three great interests that divide instead of destroying his horse the first day, should 
1,177. Being the youngest ofa family of fourteen betweenthem the labors ofmen, viz: theagricultural, © so regulate his motion and administer bh ilies 
children, he enjoyed few facilities for early education, the mechanicaland manufacturing, andthe commer- | of food, as to enable him to make addition | prog 
never having had, duriny his entire life, but six cial—it is not difficult to perceive that the first has > every successive day, until the completion of hi 
months’ schooling. Hle was bred a printer and — long been the most important, andthe most neglected. journey. This new system—new I mean in this 
passed a large portion of hus active and useful mn Che new and virgin earth on this continent, that had © country—thus been principally carried int ‘ ry 
BuUp rintending the pu bheationof variousnes papers, Deen Lor ves rearing and receiving back mto its manunnyg, by dram r. by good tillage, by al 
commencing with the editing of the “ ‘Troy Budget’ bosom the tall tree of the forest, and the waving grass > ting crops, by root culture, and by the substit 1 
and closing with that of the “* Cullivator.” It is, of the praine, re quired at first, in many places, but . of fallow ec ops for naked fallow 
however, the agricultural labors and example of J udye 1 small quantity of labor to ensure ample returns. The efforts of Judve Buel have greatly tended to 
Buel that has rendered his lite the common property When the soil began to give evidence of exhaustion, > render honorable, as well as profitable ( 
of mankind In the year 1821 he purchased a farm stead of attermpting its restoration, new fields were » the pursuits of agriculture. He taught t 
of eighty-five acres near the city of Al _* h brought under the dominion of the plough. The ncultural prosperity resulted neit f t 
then formed a part of what was appropriately termed — great mass of agricultural population, so far as their » nor chance ; that success was biect to the 
the “Sandy Barrens.” ‘That part now eal th wIsiness was concerned, were litthe more than crea law in this, as in other departments o dustry, | 
Albany Nursery,” and represented in the raving, tures of habit. Men lived and labored and trod the | before it could be secured must be des d; that 
then lay an open Common, uninproved, coy d with ime paths, and performed the same circle of action, } mind, intellectual power, and moral p eC, oe 
bushes,and apparent verlast t 1 vith scarcely a single well settled principl for their » stituted as essential parts, in the el ent 
‘These unpromising appea ‘ Which, to as mon . guide, except that the same field ought not to be > cultural prosperity, as in those of any ot ! 
mind would have presented peruble obstacles, taxed to grow two successive crops of flax. The these ft ths he enforced | precept, 
seemed to mere the etiorts, ratin i mm th pru pal and almost the sole object in view, was to bry pr ictice. By the meal hy ius tot 
ardor of Judve Buel. Ditl Ite | tructions realize s great pnmediate returns as pos ssible from field of ayiicult tl lubor a lic! der ! 
were with him every « { i mad =the smallest amount of labor, without any regard . haselevated the st lard t 
been, in sore ri re, be d under th Tr ( vhateyver to the exhausted condition in which they ind has tended to1 tens vart t 
He re ed and act t t t twh I the soil; on the same principle that a» of industry nite t, res] ted 
God has « trave the rapid accomplishment ofa ° as it ever h led tot t 
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published by the Harpers of New-York ; and in his 
last work, the “ Farmer’s Companion,” published by 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, and intended 
for the usc of Common Schools. 

Judge Buel died at Danbury Connecticut, on the 
4th October, 1839, of an attack of the billious fever. 
He was on his way to Norwich and New-Haven, 


to deliver addresses to the agricultural and horticul- 
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MARY MORRIS, 


Orc Leaves from the Ofary of a Gentleman. 


BY HORATIO N. MOORE. 

‘Wuroat is love but a division from the world, two 
immortalities divested of clay and ashes, into one? it isa 
severing of a thousand ties from whatever is harsh and 
selfish, in order to kuit them in a single and sacred bond!” 


Bulwer's Devereux 
CHAPTER 1.—INTRODUCTORY. 

AwonG the more enlightened and wealthy circles 
of Philadelphia m the year ISL], and in the sunshine 
of fashionable life, sported the airy form of Charlotte 
Monroe 1 


Vivacity ot 


young lady, as remarkable for 


her disposition as the beauty of her 


person. Upon both the piano and har; was 


quite a proficient; her voice wasadimuirable, and she 


sung with much taste--she perticularly excelled m 


the popular melodies of Moore, the memory of whose 


visit to our city was a recent matter then, and the 


society in which he had mingled still felt the influence 


of his intelligence and accomplishments.* Tin the 
ball-room, too, she w is as light upon her feet (almost 
as the zephyr-like ‘Tavliont of the present day 
Among the vallant ol threat tone tw t Six years 
“avo John Allen, A hanasome nian, ind a la yer 
* Mr. Moore's sonic :in} tel ' ’ 1RO4 w 
the talented Denunie was in the zenith of | fame tid 
many tuteresting re.niniscences have I gleaned from ons 
oriwo whe associated with the literary coterie of tha 


period 





tural socicties of those places. He died in the very 
field of his labors; im the midst of his usefulness ; in 
sne full maturity of his mental faculties, Ulustrating 


that beautiful sentiment of the Poet, that 


‘ Life lies in embryo, never free, 
Tall nature yields ber breath; 
Till Time becomes Eternity, 


And man is born in death.” 








bry prote rom, pi ved @ Conspenuons nort Ife was 
very tall pre sely six feet and an inch in height 
frou the sole of his toot to the crown ol lis head. 


In addition to her personal attractions, Vl ss Monroe a 


} 


was the mistress of a ever annuity which greatly 
enhanced her charms, and rendered her a destrabl 
obj t of attamment to several ispiring suitors 
She flirted and coquetted with them ill for a con 
siderable time, unt f y, discusted with her 
( rp COs, th: \ Comiences \. graduall one np nie 
to desert from the bondage of her teo tyram il 
Dewiue ind a dezen or more dwindled down to th 
sixth thereof. The contest for victory was then 
between the remaining two, one of which was thr 
iforesaid tall and hiardsonn Jolin Allen: and } 
more than a month the rival two « put ad the field 
¢ the or lad fair | | The b lone 
deserve the ur! Mr. Adj } | d 
Stutcd, was law Vt hl r! ( tor l if 
latter, too \ yort and stou rie \ ! twe 
were placed in contrast th Teet , . 
und nat ire, it w ild seem, 1 one ’ wr i 
had formed John Allen and Ben Pill ma 
placed them purposely m juxtaposition, 1 } ! 
ticulsa sts for the Isc] tt { t 
would afford i ort l tis 
ietion event ter \I I 
aand. to make ) tt wort. 1 ‘ 
’ } lyst ‘ t mace ( 
if t te fate th tt} hy 
two ne nd that natu th, 
' } ¢ 


with all the “pride, pomp and circumstances,” that 
is usual upon such occasions, Mrs. Allen presented 


ills 


her husband with a 


son—another heim to the 


** that flesh 1s heir to.” 
Mr. Mrs. Allen fashionablk 


Mr. Allen was one of those self-satisfied beings, 


and were people. 
who, in the abundance of their own conceit, would 


and 


not exchange situations with any man hying. 
was industrious at his profession, haughty 
choice of his company. Mrs. Allen was languish 
ingly elegant in every thing she said ordid. Between 
them there was an argument of considerable length in 


Mr. Allen wished 
him called John—after himself—but -she objecte d, 


regard to the name of the mfant. 


and, to settle the matter amicably, the unconscious 
one was named Guy, after his gouty grandfather on 
the maternal side—by which name the reader will 
hereafter please to recognize the author of these 
pages.— Bye the bye, that which is so faithfully 
recorded m the preceding part of this narrative is 
not the result of observations taken at the time- 
no—but the crumbs gathered with the curiosity that 
the w HRD naturally became possessed of, as reason 
crept in and mnocence crawled out. 

The residence of my parents, or rather our resi 
dence, since L shall hereafter speak of inyself as one 
of the Allens, was ina populous part of Philadelphia. 
* John Allen, Attorne y at Law,” in gilt letters, 
upon atin plate coated with black, conspicueusl y 
glared from one of the window shutters—at once 
denoting my father’s vocation and his readiness to 
Year 


persued his profession, and havimg the luck to suc 


iccept a fee. alter year he indefatigably 


ceed in hood-winking the law witha few extremely 


precarious suits, by the time that Iwas upon the 


verge of manhood he had acquired the distinction of 


tweulthy citizen with a handsonv 


! > wife and fou 
children. What an enyiable altitude in the eves af 
the world! 

* And no isthe time” (such were mv mother’s 
words) “ for us to live like other peopk Vecus 
tomed t wt as lis wile chreeted, for be wt knows 
she wore the small-clothes, 1h) tather accordingly 
ade ural cnents tor a splendid house, hurniture, 
plate, equipage, stables, ete. ete. and we, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen, their two sons and two daughters. took 
y™ SSCSSiOn), Guyve im chormously CXPCHsive entertam 
ment to our triens ind considered ourselves of the 
first rank nn tis republic an «ocity. =o it is. Wie 
row opulent our wealth takes us midday, ma we 
many uistamees it us really laughable to see what 
trouble we take to render ourselves ridiculous. 

CUAPTER I THE THEATRE. 

"Lhe dray taste of this country had heen om 
the wane {¢ ‘ it th mw and then an 
effectual effort to t its « nwurd course 
Nevertheless, the bun of Mr. Kemble and hi 
1 ed ! ou revived for , 

" thy exp ' {] me ott I} pre tamp 

Vix ! thr had n up | mina » honor the 
{ i { lee pre ( ont Ss on na ten 

t , le the t ! were j 
ted. Such t 0 f i t) t ol 
hawlts! M it ] ) t i exec! t 
. . d , 
t the ‘ f xt { in yr 
tut ; 
, ’ 
\ o far, 1 
eit muel J yt int tion 
ri ‘ 
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“ Don’t adinire Miss Kemble?” she next 


asked. 


“ Much,” he replied ; “she certainly is acharming 


you 


actress.” 

Mr. Fairfax here dropped in and paid his com- 
pliments, I made room for hiin immediately behind 
my mother, and he engrossed her for the rest of the 
evening. Mr. Fairfax was a bachelor of forty-six, 
still handsome, without a gray hair in his head, 
and entirely devoted to my mother. He was one 
among the many that had sought her virgin hand, 
and would have been the successful candidate most 
probably, had not unforeseen and inevitable circum. 
stances demanded his presence in England at that 
identical time. He imbibed no ill-will towards my 
father, however, who was now in possession of the 
treasure he had himself coveted, for on his return 
tothe United States, eight or nine years after, he 
became intimate with the family and dined with 
us twice a week regularly. 

The second and third acts were now over—the 
eurtuin was down—the orchestra playing an over- 
ture—and the audience generally had acknowledged 
the superior histrionic talents ef Miss Kemble.— 
Here let 


eonversation L overheard between my mother and 


me call the reader’s attention to a 


brief 


her ci-devant suitor. 

“"Pis really a handsome girl!” impressively re- 
sponded the latter to somethmg the former had 
remarked, “ She isindeed handsome,” he continued. 
“*T think that J] have seen her before—the face seems 
familiar.” 

“T am sure,” rejomed my mother, “ T have never 
seein & lDoTrme interesting or expressive countenance, 
me 


Do you not recollect where you may have seen her 


**In England yp rh ips,” he answered; 


“but lam 


Py no means certains | may i mist tke n.”’ 


“ Most likely,” said my mother, playfully-—** if you 
saw herin England she must have been a mere child 
then, for you returned from there as much as ten 
years we.” 

“TP rue—true ] forgot that—but the face cer 
tainly does seca familiar to me.” 

My eves followed the direction of theirs and wer 
momediately fixed upon, indeed, one of the most 
beautiful countenanees I had ever beheld! The 
eurtuin ros curectly nd as the pia proceed dl ] 
had an opportunity to eXaumine more parti Hurly 
the oliect of my admiration. She was in mournim 


it least § though so, as she 
The cok 


rinelet one athe 


was dressed in bo) if 


rot her hair was ught auburn, and a stall 


temple sported beneath the shadow 


ofa neat bombazine bonnet, of which material her 
dress Wiis also raced \ high foreh id. smooth ma 
white as snow, was an index of the int rence 
within. A crimson flush was on her cheeks lee 
effect, as ] presumed, of the excitement around het 
At the side of this yom lady w seated a ‘ 
tHeman with an austere look, and, as I then thought 
avery lI puls ve y>y™ i ar Wore La ithe 
eoutwitht hit ittons ihat that msomewh 
wit than o nar but! vous ane 1 colored 
me th tiedel L t s throat, with his slurt 
eollar 1 owty tu ( own Hhis fk itures, ] m® 
tiecd, were very prorane t his nose, like th Duke 
ot We vert sp ularly so As le t liu d 
i fo ben tthe wy mw ¢ rie 

I ‘ > i \ ‘ u pon 
il 1 ret ( vucated my { l l 
vent ad cre n towlwer i i 

‘ om the ere ite they 
‘ ; ; i how ] ) h . 


tioned but a few minutes, when, disturbed by a slight 
noise in the boxes behind us, the young lady chanced 
to raise her eyes from the stage and ¢ ncountered my 
ardent gaze—it confused her—she hastily turned to 
the play again, and her whole countenance was 
suffused with a deep blush! The person at her side 
observed the incident and bent upon me a withering 
scowl. Disconceried, [ left my station, and as the 
piece was nearly done, | went down again to our 
box, in order to wait upon my sisters home if they 
desired to leave the theatre with my parents at the 
conclusion of the tragedy. ‘They decided to see 
the after piece however, and up I went again, de- 
termined who had 
already excited in my bosom a lively interesf. 1 
was disappointed, for she and the gentleman liad 
left the theatre. 

Night after night I entered the theatre with con- 
fident hopes—the Kembles were still playing—but 


to see more of the unknown 


the face which I sought, as I anxiously gazed round 
the boxes, was still absent: IL took not the same 
interest in the pieces performed as I had done pre- 
vious to the night she was there ; and I had nearly 
given up the lingering hope of seeing her again, 
when, seated at the representation of * The Stranger,” 
a play translated from the German of Kotzebue, 
and mechanically looking around the house, her 
eyes and mine encountered m full gaze! She was 
seated two or three boxes distance to the right of 
sidé 


me, and at her was the same gentleman. before 


noticed. She wore no bonnet; her hair was simply 


back her 
Her dress was black, and round her neck 


1 
iit 


parted in t centre and combed from 


forehead. 
and shoulders she wore acostly French embroidered 
collar.—The look of her companion was not so 
forbidding as when I before saw his 
His hat being 


off, I had the opportunity of particular observation. 


him, though 


aspect was still grave and dignified. 


}Lis dress, too, wus quite different from that in which 


I had first seen him. TLe wore a fashionably-shaped 


brown dress-coat with velvet collar, a white vest, 
bla k neck-cloth, kid gloves, cte. ete. isthe young 


lady’s eyes met mine, ] actually started from my 
seat at the une xpectcdness ot thu discovery, littl 
was I used to the controlment of my feelings, | 
soon recovered miyself, but not without having 
iitracted thi VUZE ¢ mM raul persons seated neat 
rhe Abashed at nv own raucherie for m the 
fashionable world you should on no account show 
yourself POSSESS d of ny s nsibility the character. 
istic of good breedmg being repose and philosophi 


cal indifference. Abashed at myown awkwardness 


Ly peat, and vexed with myself, L sat for at least 
fifteen mimutes without averting my eyes from the 
stage. Presumung that my singularity was by this 


tune forgotten by those who had noticed it, Lb ven- 


tures 


ist my Cyes the direction L wished 

and saw that the young lady and the person with 
her were both deeply absorbed in the progress of the 
pl ty. Iler interest the piece vy nten hey 
yaze Was fixed, and th color that before mantled 

her cheeks gradually wy ter us the tate ! 
the Stranger to the Ba nie i ind | 
sec that the young lady ids lier colpanion W ( 
much reheved when it wastimished a the curtaim 
cll at the conclusion of the fourth act Both 
were evidently agitated "The ice OL Ling lemiak 
ber me extremely )) | ~ uri l led ] Gd icst 
woul Wool. il ( Lipa an, UL NV ipp 
rent apprehended = the pint yu LT thou | 
they were prepari to le ve I i tm { 

tationed myse . 


a nearer view of hy unknown as she passed from 
the box to the street-door. ‘They did not, however, 
depart as their movements at first indicated. J 
walked into the box where they were, and stood a 
few feet behind them ; and remained unnoticed, for 
neither chanced to look round. ‘Towards the end 
of the piece, the handkerchief of the younger was 
raised to her eyes, and he appeared to shrink back 
as if in dread of the conclusion. The conclusion 
came though, and with the words, ** Never! Nev- 
er !”—pronounced ‘by the Stranger at the moment 
when others of the dramatis persone are endeavor- 
ing to effect a reconcilation between him and his 
repentant wife—at that moment a slight shriek was 
uttered by the young lady. 
Imagine the consternation. 
directed towards the box. I rushed forward with 
others, found that she had fainted and had been 


caught in the arms of her companion. 


Many eyes were 


The crowd 
made way for him, and, with strongly depicted 
agony upon his wrinkled brow and compressed lips, 
he bore her to the saloon. Her temples were bathed 
with water—wine was put to her lips of which 
she drank a small afterwards 


portion, and soon 


revived. ‘ F.a-t-h-e-r!* she feebly articulated, and 
clasped her arms round the neck of him bending 
over her. 

* Father!” IT mechanically repeated to myself— 
“is he her father? Yes—it must be so—she called 
him by that endearing name.” 

Perceiving that a sense of her situation pained 
the young lady, I stepped up and presented the 
parent with his hat and his daughter's shawl, which 
[had snatched fromthe box at the moment of the 


incident, and proffered my services to procure a car- 


riage. He thanked me (coldly) but declined. His 
own carriage was in attendance he said. So it 


proved, for in less thana minute I heard the carriage 
of * Mr. Morris” announced by a footiman in livery, 
to which this ge ntleman re sponded—and, suppor. 
ting his daughter upon his arm, they both walked 
out to the carriage, the door of which was pre sently 
closed with a jar, and I listened to the clattering of 
iron-clad hoofs, and the ratthng of wheels over the 
At first 1 was 


run after it 


stone pavements, as the y drove off. 


tempted to follow the and 


carraige 
by that means ascertain the residence of its occu 
pants; but upon second thought I relinquished the 
idea and hurried home—undressed and went to bed 
not to close my eyes however, for that which had 
occured at the theatre haunted my waking thoughts 
like a dream, and to sleep was impossible ! 

Why should the representation of that play make 
such an unpression on the daughter of Mr. Morris? 
why that shriek why that absorbing interest in 


the developement of the plot? in what way was it 


connected with her or her fate ?—With these and 
similar thoughts I lay awake, restlessly turning on 
miy pillow till morning, when I descended to the 


breakfast table in very low spirits. 


CHAPTER JLT RENCOUNTER. 


After what had taken place I did not expect to 
sc Mer. Morris and hi dauvhter at the theatre 
igain—nor did I. I became gloomy, reserved, and 
less inclined to mix with the world than I had ever 
ecn Olten, otte would I resolve to treat the 

hole affair rcumstance that might frequent 

1 ”) iti the course Oo} Ste ceeding ye irs at 
‘ ce no more markable perhaps than would 
» i the lives of nme men out of ten—and witha 
‘ rate fort would Lendeavor to banish the umage 

\I \I wn ty thoughts but no, the bus 
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iuemory of the past kept flitting by, and the frown of 
the father and the smile of the daushter were present 
day and night. The bloom of my cheeks began 
to fude, and almost hourly would 1 find miyself star. 
tled from one of those peculiar reveries, when the 
eyes are fixed upon vacancy and conciousness seems 
to be lost in a dream. 

A new stir however took place in the family 
circle which diverted my attention to other matters. 
The circumstance to which I allude was no less a 
matter than preparations for a marriage—the mar- 
riage of my eldest sister Euphrasia with Mr. Fairfax. 
Accustomed to obey implicitly the dictum of her 
mother, Euphrasia could not summon to her aid a 
sufliciency of courage to protest against it in this 
instance, though utterly averse to the step, and 
shuddering at the prospect of bemg the wife of a 
man of whose character she knew so little. Besides, 
there was the disparity of their ages to take into 
consideration—she was nineteen ; he was forty-six. 
The poor girl said nothing but she felt much—and 
frequently have | observed her when, seated apart 
from the rest of the family, the unbidden tear would 


tremble upon her eye-lids and a flood of sorrow 


ak 


luge her pale cheeks, I noticed, too, that while 
at the piano she no longer executed pieces of a light 
and lively character, but sclected from her music- 
books those of a solemn air, and especially those in 
which the sentiments sympathized with her own sad 


feclings. Often would I surprise her alone, her face 


buried in her white hands, resting upon the piano 
In an attitude of ori f, after having sung to a mourn. 
fu i which had thus subdued her heart. 


‘ly father was passive upon this occasion as usual. 
Of Euphrasia’s aversion to the intended marriage 
I mother could not help being aware—the fact 


wes as legible upon the pale cheek of the poor girl 


as if it had been traced by her own hand with pen 
and ink upon paper—as evident as if she had again 
und again reiterated it. But rneht or wrong, my 
? wus not the w in to be swayed from her 
purpos her obstinacy was ever inflexible. Jn this 
ice she had willed that it should be so, (that 
Buph inuld wed Fairfax ind her fiat was as 
lute m the manly s were of old the laws of the 
Med rd P ins. As for Fairfax, 1] dishked him 
heretofore—now I hated him! I could not contem- 
plate with 1] ire, or without t feeling of disgust, 
i of his ave d ilike a dandy ol eighteen, 
the quest of exciteie t, and wasting his 
time in pursuits of that frivolous nature with which 
men of wealth are but too apt to cont nt themsely 
At tomes though he ippe ired to wear another char- 
r. | had noticed him at intervals when he 
secuied not altogether tl lop when, undiscovered 
os hye S tppe st d hums lf to b ° I h ive secll him Sili le 
behind the back of anothe r, Whilst a curve of con. 
tempt une over his lips, and simist loo! s, luvolike, 
beamed from his « Tha | cye. I could not b it con. 
jecture at what he meant at such moments—it was 
certuimly mysterious—it scemed as if, while he mim 
gled with the world, he mned it eiflic de 
meaned | cli by « ad ( ny to partake ot its 
false pl ies. ‘The dark shade around his character 
dail l i< ker hit ’ 
It me th ec} of t wedding, 
d as I had told 1 that I ld not be 
Dp t 1 ’ I vp! ed my tee! sto 
I ) | for New-York, where ] 
bo fntie : y father « mu 
t ! t J i 1 | 
] t t : rm 


wood to the taste. “ What, Euphrasia the wile of 
Fairfax!” I mentally exclaimed. “Is it possibh 
Has it really taken place? Would to God there was 
a doubt of it. 

In four weeks I returned home. ‘The newly 
married pair had in the meantime commenced house- 
keeping, surrounded with all the comforts and luxu- 
ries of wealth, in the midstof which lived Euphrasia 
in splendid misery—the result of her own mother’s 
pride and false ideas of human happiness—that 
mother who in her younger days would have shrunk 
with affected horror from any thing like a marriage 
where the feelings were not reciprocal, or foree was 
used. Many an hour had she wept over a novel 
or romance where the circumstances delineated 
were similar to herdaughter’scasc. But now, since 
it had come to the test, where was that sensibility? 
All resigned to the hollow opinion of the world—to 
outside appearances! 

Thusit remained; and forthe space of six or seven 
months, my mother seized upon every opportunity 
to converse with me. At the expiration of that 
time she had elicited a promise from me to accom. 
pany the family (Fairfax included) to the Brandy- 
wine Springs, in the State of Delaware, a retreat to 
which many of the fashionable and wealthy of our 
cities resort during the summer months. 

We had been at the Springs about four days 
when I met with an incident which I will here 
relate. During the afternoon I had been in unusual 
spirits—had relapsed from my cold and distant 
manner in a remarkable degree; so much so indeed 
that I had been helping with others, to push my 
younger sister and a party of ladbes im a swing, and 
had involuntarily participated inthe laugh and giggle 
of the light-hearted. But, like the hurnan system 
roused for awhile by the effects of stro Ww drink, a 
reaction took place. I left the cirele around me, 


bridlh -path in the 


and sauntered along through a 
direction of the river, and gazed, with feclinys of 
adoration, upon the beautics of nature that every- 
where presented their charms to my view m that 
delightful neighborhood. I had taken a walk of 
more than an hour’s length, when, returning by thy 
same path and half w Ly back (it was now twilicht, 
I was all at once startled by the report of a pistol 


near by. 1 hurried forward and turning a bend in 


the path discovered a ck sperate re unter between 
twomen—one uponthe ground dthe other aboy 
him, grasping at his throat! "Terrif th 

cle between them, and as I saw ata elance that 
the object of the one uppermost was the st 


tion ol the othe Ps I seized hin bythe eoat-eollar ar 


with an energetic grasp wrenched hum from h 
hold! The released, black in the face, immediat 

sprung to his feet. It was all the work of a mo 
ment—effected in much less 1 than at has here 


taken to relate it. —Whoim think you were th » 
ties? Mr. Morris, the father of the young lady who 


swooned in the theatre, and Fairfax my broth 
law, were the combatants and my su prise it th 
discovery ean be better nnaemed than dese 

oe You here! exelammed the latter, as hi la 
eyes, basilisl like, for an fant encountered ‘ 
* Let go of me!” he continued, and jerked h 
free from my grasp. Then turnin to his oppo if, 
with a quivering lip and smothered ene 
shall meet awain sir!” bh muttered 

* We shall!” answered 1 other ¢ 

airfax then snatched up his hat and the p 
wh h had been dis ea, bent on m t 

»? i! ”" ‘ t t t 


thick foliage of which he was immediately screened 


from sight. ‘The eyes of Mr. Morris followed hun, 
and with clenched fingers and an uplifted hand, 
“villain! villain!” he energetic ally exclauned. 

‘lo me the whole affair was like a dream from 
which I had just awakened, I stood bewildered 
with amazement—bareheaded—iny hat had fallen 
off in the fracas. After my astonishment had a 
little subsided I ventured to inquire of the person 
with whom I thus unexpectedly found myself the 
cause of what I had witnessed. 

* Nay, sir, do not ask me,” he hurriedly replied. 
** T cannot tell younow—some other time perhaps.” 

So, finding that he disliked to be interrogated 
upon the subject, L relinquished it. 

* Perhaps,” continued he, “ time will unravel 
this mystery to you, but at present, sir, be satisfied 
with my thanks for the timely assistance you have 
rendered me. But for you, yon villa would have 


murdered mu "Then grasping me by the hand, with 
extreme agitation, “ [thank you !” | thank you!” 
he tremulously uttered. “ Farewell—farewell, su 
for the present!” 

IL had no chance to speak with hun more, for 
quick as thought he struck into the wood m an op- 
posite direction to that taken by Fairfax. Had he 
remained longer L should have asked hun who dis- 
charged the pistol? LT saw Fairfax snatch it from 
the ground, but that was no positive proof that it 
had been fired by hin; though, from that ciream- 
stance, together with the fact of his being upon the 
body of Mr. Morris when I came up, I was led to 
consider him the assailant. What could have been 
his object? Not plunder surely no—tfor he was 


olling in: wealth. 


L had felt for sometiinn past that my own destiny 
iow or why [knew not was insom way connected 
with that of Miss Morris. Her fate consequently 
nvolved lu ith ond now this hatetul brother 
in-law of mine,’ IT noutt d to myself * must be 
slides i the eham.”’ 

Lh \A eam Mi Mort Ss um the neiwhbourhood 4 
\\V his ¢ hter with hin’? At the hotel they 
were not, for L had been ther long enough myself 
lo iow that m ly Why was he in that secluded 
part of tae wo y and wil was Fairfax there 


Ifad ti met by appomtment ? Hardly, or there 


d have bee two | tol instead of one and 

t hand. Indeed if was altogether myste 

' And by the time I h ‘ al thy house, so 

~ Viy 1 il wa ad, tl k ng over the circum 
Sl uatle | 1 i ht and nine o'clock, 

4 5 ball to take place that evetung al 

{ hotel \ l approa hed | found that it had 

already « menced Ihe lighted saloon threw 

its tterimn bean fur out upon th darkness, 

Abie j (yt aa ag ind ré vel V 

Su adosmy i Ohi 1OW | hit-lear a iré 

' | 1] revel, riot d ow c, whilst 

‘ i if 1 | y' | went to 

') ‘ J { ‘ i ed 1 , 

l ‘ t ! A col 

”") ! i bos id hi wite flora 
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a crowded room scemed to impart to her cheeks 
a glow. She was unhappy! miserable !—and 
amidst the dance I wiped from my cyes a tear 
that was shed in pity for her fate! The glitter 
around me became a disgusting mockery to my 
feclings—the music jarred upon my ear—and the 
shuffling of feet seemed to me more like the gra- 
ting of prison-doors closing upon the entrance of 
some condemned one within its walls, than aught 
else that I can compare it to. 

Giddy with the whirl of the waltz and com- 
pletely overpowered by the force of my feelings, 
I resolved to leave the room and did sv in less 
than an hour after having entered it. I hastened 
again to my chamber, threw myself upon the bed 
and gave vent to my stifled grief in a flood of 
tears! ** She is dying—by inches dying,” I re- 
peated mournfully to myself. ‘* Is there no way 
can I think of none? Must she sink 
into the grave with all her fair hopes blighted ? 


to save her? 


must all the gay dreams of her youth be nipped 
in the bud? must she fall a sacrifice to the pridk 
of her mother and the villainy of Fairfax? must 


it be? is there no help for it? mustshe die? oh! 
must she perish.” 
CHAPTER IV.—THE COTTAGE ORNER. 

After a refreshing sleep of six or seven hours, 
I leaped out of the bed on the following morning 
with a lightened heart—the bitter reflections of 
the past evening, though not forgotten, were felt 
with less irritation. ‘The bright rays of the sun, 
the song of birds, and the beauties of scencry as 
they burst upon my view, served to kindle enthusi- 
asm in my youthful breast. It was indeed a lovely 
morping—and wretched in trath must the bosom 
have been that could not cease to think of its woes 
at such an hour, surrounded by such a scene! 
Having breakfasted I retired to my apartment 
After din. 
ner Lecommenced reading again, but soon growing 
I then refreshed 


myself with a bath, and at about five o'clock 


and pass d the forenoon in reading. 
weary I tossed aside the book. 


started upon a foot excursion by the same path 


in which L had met with the adventure the eve- 


ning previous. ‘To me, at the time of which I 
write, nothing contributed more satisfaction than 
a svlitary ramble of this kind—for which propen 
sity IT can assign no definite reason, but somehow 
the image of Miss Morris was constantly present 
to my thoughts and there was a pleasure in thi 
indulgence of them. ‘Yhus, abstracted in a rev- 
ery of ideas, I continued my st ps along the path, 
thr 
till | was suddenly startled by a distant growl ot 


All atonce th 


following the course of the river srandywin 


} 


thunder. horizon became clouded 


and the heavens were rapidly overeast. I looked 


at my watch and found that two hours had 
elapse d since I set out. Hue, dark masses of 
clouds were coming on fast before the scud of a 


westerly wind, and the atmosphere became so 


quickly chilled that I was d to button 


Vivid 


sheets of lightning illuminated the depth of th 


constrains 


up my coat. It grew darker and darker. 


forest at intervals, and there was every token of 


a summer-tempest. ‘The wind howled with a 
desolate tone, and the saplings bent to the ground 
beneath its pressure. The Brandywine, too, 


which had hitherto flowed placidly became swol- 


len and agitated. 


I by gan to reflect upon my situation. What 
was I to do? I had passed but one plac along 
the path which could afford me any shelter—a 


saw-mill in ruins; anda mile or more I knew 
must intervene betwixt that and me; nor would 
it be possible for me to attain its temporary relief 
What was I to 
The foliage of the trees, which in light 
showers will protect us from the wet, would I knew 


before the bursting of the storm. 


do? 


be no refuge from the hurricane that now threat- 
ened. However, there was no time to spare, so 
I hastened to the top of one of those rocky emi- 
nences, so numerous in the yale of the Brandy- 
wine, to see if 1 could discover from its summit 
any building not far distant which I might reach 
soon enough to avoid the storm. Fortunately 
the sun momentarily broke through a mass of 
clouds in the west and brightened up the vale. 
Beneath me, situated in a valley covered with 
greenwood, was a cottage—not the humble habi- 
tation of the labourer and his wife, with children 
climbing a father’s knee, “ the envied kiss to 
share,” but the ornamented and tasteful abode of 
The 


building was frame, painted white, with green 


opulence and luxury—a_ cottage ornee. 
Venitian window-shutters, piazza, portico, lattice. 
Never had I seen a more desirable 
As I descended the slope of the hill 


I saw that the building consisted of two stories, 


work, etc. 


residence. 


but so ingeniously contrived that, viewed from 
W vodbine, 


wall-flowers, and a profusion of shrubbery, sur- 


a distance, there appeared but one. 


rounded the house. A small stream, tributary 
to the Brandy w ine, meandered within a few yards 
of the door—over this was a bridge, combining 
at once the taste of the architect and the use for 


The 


big drops of rain began to patter around me, and 


which it was constructed. I crossed it. 


' 


with a few hasty steps I found myself beneath 
the portico, with the uplifted knocker between 


Before I knocked 


L had hurried quite fast, and panted from 


my fingers. I paused for 


breath. 


the effeets of more than my ordinary bodily ex 
ertions. Having recovered breath I knocked. 
Presently Lheard the jar of am inner door, next a 
footstep in the hall, and the door in frant of 


which I stood was then opened to me, not by a 
servant, but by the young lady whom I saw at the 
theatre upon the night of the representation of 
* "The it will be 


daughter of the very man whose life I had been 


Stranger,” recollected the 


the incidental means of preserving the day before 


* So the ~ ha thought l, = this is his residence 9 and 


his being in the neighborhood is now accounted 


for.”’ Was I surprised at this encounter ?—never 
more so! 
‘* Walk in, sir,” were the words which wer 


first spok« i spoke n by her, tuking it for granted 


that I sought a shelter from the impending storm 


I ste ppt d into the hall, she closed the door, and 


at the same moment a servant prece ded us into 
one of the side parlors, carrying an astral-lamp 
which he placed upon a centre table and left th 
room. Secarecely was I seated before the storm 
burst over the roof and violent gusts of wind 
howled cheerless!y around the w t end of 
the building. I had seated mysclf upon the sofa 


-—shie drew a chair close to the table, and, as shi 
sat with hercheek uponher hand a la Juliette, 


I had 


beauty, which was of a peculiarly mild and con. 


an excellent opportunity to not her 


templative tone. Iler ce ymipl sion was | ly-like 


but neither sickly nor languid; and though there 
was acast of thought upon the expr n of her 
countenance, yet il was by no n is cloud 


with melancholy, and her mild blue eye indica. 
ted a natural serenity of disposition. 

No mention was made by either of us of the 
theatre, the recollection of which was vividly 
present to my imagination, and to hers, too, if 
she recugnized me, of which there was scarcely 
a probability of doubt. She appeared in nowise 
confused, but conversed with perfect composure ; 
—indeed if there was any faltering accents they 
were upon my part, for, I confess I was not alto- 
gether as much at my ease as it was my desire 
to be. 
Springs; and to fill up a pause that I feared was 


I informed her that I was staying at the 


about to occur in the conversation, I rose from 
She received 
it with a greatful inclination of the head, looked 
** Mr. Allen ?” said 
She then rose and placed it in 


the sofa and handed her my card. 


at the name and repeated it. 
she. I assented. 
a card-rack over the mantle piece. Perceiving 
that there were several sumptuously bound books 
upon the table, and glad of any thing to do at the 
moment, I began to look into them, first ranning 
my eyes over the titles, among which I recollect 
were, ** Byron,” * Pope,” ‘* Milton,” and the“ Life 
and ‘Times of Rienzi;’’ and several numbers of 
different British periodicals were scattered about. 


”? I 


ventured to remark, speaking in a dubious-like 


**You are fond of reading, I presume 
tone, between an assertion and inquiry, intima. 
ting that I thought so by a significant glance at 
the volumes before me. 

‘“* Yes, sir,” she re plied —* books are my only 
companions.” 

With this discovery I was delighted. It was 
proof of her taste being literary. I opened 
“ Byron,” and struck upon a stanzas in ** Childe 
Harold,” when, forgetting for the moment the 
peculiarity of my situation, [repeatedthem. ‘lhe 
lines were descriptive of a storm on lake Geneva, 
and often had Lreverted tothem withadmiration 
during the solitary hours of 


the 


study. I lifted my 


eyes from page when I had finished—hers 


were fastened upon min with an intense gyaze 


{ felt flattered but confused. When reading the 


verse of Byron, one’s feelings, if a spark of poetry 


is within us, become lost to every thing else 


and completely absorbed in the energetic lan 


guage ofthe author. It was 


so with me on this 


occasion. ‘The young lady was evidently discon 


certed when our eyes met, and the sudden glow 


upon her checks was indicative of the natural 


delicacy of her feelings. She asked me to excuse 


her fora moment—rose,and withthat grace which 


the elite alone possess, glided from the apartment 


Left to myself, my brain became busy with 
a quick succession ol thoughts. ‘What were 
the thoughts of Miss Morris in consequence of 


this une xpectedm ng?” Isecarcely knew what 
a dream to me. 


Was I to judge of 


/ } ii) 
my were, tor it secmed ik¢e 


“What were her feelings ? 


own 


them by the perplexity of min She had as yet 


said nothing of the occurrence of which the 
theatre was the locality—nor had I. Was she 
to approach the subject? or was it my place 


I crossed the room and looked from one of the 


windows out upon the night. It was densely 
dark—not an object met my view The storm 
still raged; the rain beat against the windows; 
but the lightning, which had been so frequent 
nad vivie mmediately preceeding the t mipe st, 
was now but rarely en and only in faint and 
distant glimmering Judging from appearances 
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it was not likely thatthe storm would svon abate, 
and I began to consider it as unvoidable that I 
should be indebted to the hospitality of the cot- 
tage for a night’s lodging. 

“Where was her father? he had not been in 
ihe room. Was he'in the house? or was he 


? 


absent? She had not mentioned him—had not 


as much as dropped a hint respecting him.’— 
Occupied with these and similar self-interrogato. 
ries, I had leasure to examine the elegance of the 
apartment. The walls were covered with a neat 
pattern of French paper and the ceiling ornamen- 
ted with stucco work. Over a mantle-piece of 
polished Italian marble was a surperb painting of 
the handsome George the Fourth—which con- 
firmed in my mind what I had hitherto suspected, 
that Mr. Morris and his daughter were English 
people. Opposite this and immediately over the 
sofa on which I had first seated myself, was a 
full length of Washington in the Cabinet. | In 
one of the recesses, of which theré was two, 
cone oneach side of the fire-place) hung a like- 
ness of ex-president John Quincy Adams, and in 
the otheran admiral portrait of President Jackson. 
Beside these there were in the room seyeral land- 
scapes and smaller paintings—Shakspeare, Mary 
(Qucen of Scots, Franklin, Napoleon, Byron, 
Madame de Stael, etc. ete.—and one portrait 
which I could not recognize. On each end of 
the mantle-piece was a bust, each representing a 
British author—Addison and Sterne. 

The latter portrait, which I have mentioned 
as not being able to recognize, upon closer ex. 


amination, I discovers to bear a resemblance: 


to Miss Morris; yet I saw that it could not have 
been designed as a likeness of her. Was it h 
mother -and fur the first time a thought 


cured to me respecting the maternal parent of 


her upon whom my affections were conccutra 
ting. Other thoughts followed this. Had sh 
brothers? sisters? or was she an only child? 

Among the-other articles of furniture was 2 
book-cas A harp stood in one corner as if 
scidom uscd—mute like that which * on 
through Tara’s halls t} f musik ied ;”” 
but a pia », opened and the sto rctol t, nhac 
Uh appearance of being a favorit and pag 
‘ mn ce seat l about it denoted hat tL had 
been butt { 

Fifi nm itk yt ) 1d claps 1 ( I i 
l on it alone, and | a still loot ior at th 
last mentioned portrait, when th aoor W 
opens land Miss Morris again entered the parior 
She had changed her dress. ‘The second inourn 

ey gingham had 1 put lor a cam ol 
pure and dazzling wh Iles y rich 
in its g St 1X int ‘ ornament b 
I ier gem nor flower, and Kcepta ‘ kk 
ringict on either tem , arranged Will a i t 
Quakersimplicity. Her b was partly ex d 
but by no means ap] ung to the vulgar ¢ 
1 i whi ca ! i } 
< i Shiu Ay’ i 
so | wn cutered i if 
€ i \ i t tin ast! no i 
ing th { ) acquaint lL to 
oll mn 
li I id A i l 

y i D ig hi ym t 

} 3 narked it resem 

1 hay mecluded it to bea liken of your 
in amlyr vyitin my cor i! 


‘\ Yes, sir,” she falteringly articulated, as her 
eyes, suddenly dimmed with tears, for an instant 
were bent upon the portrait—*t She whom it por- 
trays was my mother!” 

Alas! I had touched one of the heart’s most 
tender chords. She wept over the memory of 
a deceased mother! But I did not then know all. 
That mother was indeed no more—yet the 
daughter wept over other sorrows than the loss 
of a parent—other recollections thronged upon 
her memory !— 

Luckily at this moment a servant opened the 
door and announced that tea was ready. I fol- 
lowed Miss Morris to an apartment, in the oppo- 
site side of the house, furnished equally well as 
the one I have described, though ina different 
style. -A man and woman (servants) stood in 
waiting. ‘* My father,” said she—and so gratified 
was I at the mention of him, I nearly overturned 
my tea cup—* departed this morning for New- 
York. You will perhaps think that one of my 
sex would little relish being left alone as I am, 
but fam accustomed to it sir. My father is fre- 
quently absent—absent for weeks at a time; yet 
with the protection of this faithful friend of our 
family,”’—alluding to a middle aged man in at. 
tendance—* and another who is about the prem- 
ises, IT have not.much to apprehend.” 

As she spoke of her father my thoughts rever- 
ted to the scuffle in the woods-—-the inimical 
encounter which I had witnessed between him 
and my detestable brother-in-law. Prudence 
though forbade me to speak of it. ** This,” said 
I after a short pause in the conversation, sweet- 
ening a second cup of. the Chinese beverage— 
‘this is a lovely spot which your father has chosen 
for asummerretreat. Doubtless his daughter is 
alive to the charms of its scenery, and appreciates 
to their fullest extent the beauties of nature that 
are every where unfolded to the eye in this de- 
lightful val 

‘*{] am not insensible to the charms of our 
residence,” she responded “ yet there are inter 
vals, I confess, when I grow weary of solitude 
and iong tor the bustle of the city again. ke giteen 
mouths have we been in this country,all of which 
time, with the exc plion of one wee k in New 
York (where we arrived from England) and a 
month in Philadelphia last autumn, we have 
I ied here. In New-York my father mad 


the purchase of this property, to which we imme. 


diately removed.” 

‘* England, then, is your native country ?” 

ae Ss, sir. But I shall grow 8 jemn if I talk 
ol 1 past I alw Ly do 

\V iow became at ea within each other’s 


ciety. After tea we returned to the parlor, 


nd the negiceted harp and the cherished piano 


wel poth put into use; on both of which she 
accompanied herself ina style that for melody 
and sndeurl had never heard equalled. Wh 
va ated at the harp, with her white taper 
t rs running over the chords and mungling 
1 f her voice with the music of th 
istrument, if med as il my soul had taken it 
fllt from earth and that she on whom I ga; 
Wi i rand bt iter worle 
i | nlinued, an I t ito 
al nigh yencath the sam roof that she 


ever Wasamanmore deeply, more pas 
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For the Rural Repository. 
OUR FAUTEUIL. 
BY ‘* EMILLIE.”’ 

Wuat reminiscenecs does not the sunshine of 
a bright beautiful spring morning awaken! The 
very wind (though it is a March wind, and the 
trees are still leafless) brings visions of the long 
dreamy days of July. 

One almost fancies one sees the soft yellow 
fringe of the willow ** i’ the bud,” and the green 
keys of the maple which we used to imagine in 
our simplicity to have been made expressly for 
the use of those respectable people the Fairies, (to 
unlock their Sub.'Treasury probably, though by 
the way had Oberon organized one then?) are 
again pendant from the clustering leaves, though 
we have occular demonstration to the contrary 

Among other associations of the spring-time 
of Life which have come freshly up this morning, 
is a little incident in the * Life of a Traveler,” 
which may not be uninteresting. 

Weknow not what recalled the adventure to our 
mind at a moment when we were thinking of any 
thing else—it may have been the notes of a blue. 
bird not far distant, or a brown leaf describing 
segments of circles before our window, to humor 
the caprice of a March wind. ‘There are those 
who smile at such an idea, but how often docs 
the noiseless flight of a bird-—the rustle of a leaf, 
or the murmur of a waterfall, awaken a gleam of 
the shadowy Past”—a strange mysterious link 
between the material and the immaterial world 
But to my tale. ‘The Traveler in question was, 
an uncle of ours, (we all have uncles) and when 
we say he was talented, ardent, generous and 
enthusiastic, and had the reputation of being at 
the age of thirty the handsomest man in N 
you will probably get a very good idea of th 
personage. lle had visited foreign countries, for 


the purpose of gaining the only true knowledge 


of the world by actual observation 


He had gazed passionat ly on the dark lustrous 


} 


eves ol the daughite rs ol ii “pania listened 
enraptured to the sott voices of the Senoras ot 
[talia—beside their own sparkling fountains, in 


their own mvrile bowers—and made love—down 


right love, to a Moorish maiden by moonlight, in 


. ' 
the shadow of a ruined, Grenada-looking cast 
**hecause the place was 80 poettca 1” but his 


obstinate, self-willed heart refused to change it 


locality, notwithstanding divers te mptations. 


Poor C ipid threw down his arrows in despair 


wishing doubtless, that they had ** Metallic 
Po i ts,”’ or that the target was more yvuine rabl 
So much for Frederick Stanley, and now for (he 


adventure of the worthy personage 


CHAPTER I 


In the summer of I the steamer ** Atlanta” 


vas lying in dock ready for departing to N 
Y ork Among the passengers, were a number of 
peo! \ »eweneraily throng our camboat na 
railroads, and travel for what is expr vely 
vorimn 1 ** pleas if 

Stanley had been some t i boa und i 
! ly cngagec n ! iaul ) mere i ! 1 

utching the difteret expt! } 1 j 
encountered, a favorite pastime of hh 

Ihe first object of h ttention wa an old 
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so obviously primitiveand hieroglyphic, that it 
naturally carried him back to the day of Solomon’s 
Temple, sundry tapestry which the Patriarch in 
his wisdom disposed about the. walls thereof, 
bearing a striking resemblance in his mind’s eye 
to the shawl in question. 

As he was wondering if the shawl was not an 
heir-loom, he heard a singularly soft. female voice 
say ‘* No, no—indeed I did not.” 

‘The speaker was a-tall beautifully formed girl. 
Iler appearance was as singular as her voice, her 
rich brown hair-was parted simply on her fore- 
head, and her complexion almost transparent 
and varying with every passing emotion. 

But her eyes, there was the mystery, were they 
black 7?—Stanley could not tell. _ In the sunshine 
they looked like the ripe shellof a hazel-nut, but 
when she stood in the shadow of the deep crimson 
eurtains, they were at least three shades darker. 
At any rate he contented himself with putting 
them down in his “ note-book” as ‘*eyes of an 
undefinable color.” But it was not so much her 
face and figure which rivetted the eye, for he 
perhaps. would have passed on without one 
thought of its strange spiritual beauty, but a cer- 
tain air—a certain manner when she spoke 
reminded him of something he knew not what— 
it was a face that haunted his waking dreams— 
dreams that he could not hope would be realized. 
He would have given worlds to know whatit was 
that “she did not,” as she looked up in the face 
of her companion, a tall handsome man apparently 
about thirty-five. The castof his features was a 
little similar to hers, he was evidently her brother. 
Hic looked at her as the breeze freshened, and 
drew her shawl more closely around her, and 
his whele manner was that of a brother to a 
gontle and delicate sister. So thought Stanley, 


as he turned away witha curl of his haughty 


lip, ‘** Pshaw ! what is she to me? I will not look 


at her again.” 

“Mr. Stanley, Mr. Stanley!” sereamed the 
old lady of the tapestry shawl, “ Miss has drop- 
ped her ridicule.” 

Electrified that she should know his name, and 
conscious that the lady had heard it also, he r 
stored the reticule with a crimson check and a 
trembling hand. He did not trust himself with 
a look at ** those eves,” but a murmured “ thank 
you,” was eloquent enough. 

Arrived in New-York, the ** Atlanta’’ moved 
slowly and gracefully to her place in the dock. 
Then commenced the usual bustle of those walk- 
ing niisances, the coachmen. ‘* Carriage sir” 


Pavillion”’—* Washington Tlouse 2?” “ fine 


house, hy wd ace rmomodations,”’ Ac. 
It was the latter that Stank V des de ad upon, 
after having ascertained that the fair unknown and 


her brother had arrived at the same conclusion. 


( icluded in our next 
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with a. virtuous mind; this is the dress that we 
should recommend to the fair sex ; and which, 
combined with a modest demeanor, is more attrac- 
tive than the cestus of Venus, can render even 
beauty more amiable, impress the idea with the 
angelic perfection and innocence on the mind of 
the beholder, and compels us to honor virtue, 


thus personified in woman. 





EXCEPTION. 

A mirtLe urchin who had been instructed by 
his loving parent always toexcept their minister 
when he spoke of the good qualities of another 
person, become so habituated to the expression 
as lo apply it in some cases in a nfost unintention- 
al and ludicrous manner. Having been to an 
exhibition of a mammoth hog, on one occasion, 
he came home and exclaimed to his mother— 
‘¢+O, mamma, I have seen the greatest hog that 
I ever saw in my life, except our minister!” 

BenevoLence.—Diseased benevolence often 
tramples on more rights in going to its object 
than it secures in reaching it. It is easier to be 
benevolent than just; easier to give something 
from our abundance to relieve the poor, than by 
our justice to supercede the necessity ol alms 
giving. 


” 


Tatxt Cierx.—" Don’t want you any longer, 

; said an employer toa tall clerk.. ‘“* 1 am very 
sorry for it sir, L thought L gave you perfect sat. 

isfaction.” “So yeu do—but we don’t wan't 

you any longer.”"—Whiat have I done sir?” 
* Done! why-you hav’nt done growing; and if 
you keep on you will be as long as a May pole !” 


Besitoe Himseitr.—A wife seated herself at her 
husband's side, and asked him why he was like 
a crazy man. Iie gave it up, and she answered : 
‘*T am your other self—so you are beside your. 
self.” ** Not the more so now,” said he; * for 
if L had not been beside myself while a bachelor 


I should never have been plac ed in this situation,’ 


Keen Revrort A lady was quietly remarking 
to her husband, that she was born on tl} twenty. 
second of April, ‘“ Why my dear rid “| 
always thought you was bornon the first.” One 
would suppose so,” she replied, ‘' from the ch 
[ made in choosing you for a husband.” 

Particutar.—* Do you keep eonfectionar 
here ma’am? ** Yes, my lad.” ** We stersent 
me to get some I euess Piltake thr done upina 
newspaper without no printing on erther sid 
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with interesting matter, both original and selected, are as 
plentiful as at any former period, and as eur own exertions 
will still continue to be unremitted, we confidently hope 
that our little Rural though more humble in its pretensions 
than some, will notwithstanding, receive as it has done 
for eighteen vears, its full share of public patronage. 

The story of which the first partis in the present number, 
is one of uncommon interest; the second part will also 
be accompanied with an engraving, and Wishing to con 
clude it in the second number, we have not given that 
variety in this number we shall hereafier. We have on 
hand several original tales, which shallappear in due time. 
It is our intention to embellish as often as once a month, 
with fine wood engravings, which we hope will make it 
more acce ptable to our patrons, 

We would solicit the aid of all our patrons, who réceive 
this number to endeavor to increase the circulation of the 
paper in their vicinity, as it Willadd much to the elevation 
ot our feelings, in the discharge of the multifarious duties 
devolving upon us. Many have aided us nobly the past 
year and we return our warmest thanks for it. 

ip We send the first number before the regular time of 
publication, in orderto give our Agents and all those whe 
wish to become subscribers for the volume, tinie to do so as 
early as possible. The whole edition of this number is 
now published, and allthose who remit hereafter for the 


j 


volume, previous to the last of June, will find their tnitials 


and place, with amount sent, in the remittances of the 


seco! ad numbe t 





To Cotor NANKIN A paitfull of lve, witha piece of 
copperas halt as large asa en's egg, boiled in it, will 
produce a fine naukin color, which will not wash out 
his is very usetul for the lining of bed-quilts, &« 


A Bruise Apply a plaster of niolasses, spread on brown 
paper; to prevent its swellitig, apply a raw lean beef steak ; 
to remove blackness, apply black briony root, cut thin and 
softened with hot water 

Hiccoven Four drops of cinnamon oif on atlump of 

var, held in the mouth till it lhe war hiccough one 
or both) ts gone 

An Fasv ann Sare Vomrt Toil half a har | of 
artichoke leaves ina qua water Ther u drink 
ol wart Water alter il, the bette 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 











For the Rural Repository 
SKETCH 
reading * Wiy Home,”? in the Rural 
Repository. 


Written on 


py “EMILLIE.”’ 
'Twasina lone, romantic dell, 
(Where fairies used to dance they tell, 
Whene’er they felt in merry mood,) 
Embowered in treesa cottage stood. 
Where song of birds amid the bowers, 
And hum of bees among the flowers, 
Came on the ear with drowsy sound, 
As if one trod enchanted ground. 
A widow lived—I see her now, 
Her soft hair braided o’er her brow, 
Her’s was a task—she did it well, 
Of teaching little rogues to spell. 
And often when a grateful smile, 
Litup some urchin’s face, the while 
He caught her bright approving look, 
Fixed onhim o’er his well-thumbed book, 
Did visions of a cherub form, 
That gently lisped ‘* Mamma” at morn, 
Sadly reca)l a wild-flower bier, 
She turned away to hide a tear. 
Oh Sympathy! how dear thou art, 
When wakened in a youthful heart 
The little 


Would wonder “why the Dame shou 


t 


things with downcast eye, 
lery, 
And from their seats would softly 
And ore ntly beg her 

They held each hand, her grief beguiled, 


creep, 
‘not to wee} 

And they were happy when she smile 
And blue . murmuyl 
vel whipth uth 4 As | 


‘ She ne hes shel 
He searches o'er to find his book 


Which though not Bolingbrook or Cool 


Conveys a leseon quite as sound, 
As **Blal I} profound 
\ i w tr " 2 we one 
And soft f ‘ | i 
Shes t Sacred Pas 
The | ht of mar 1! fon ige 


Whe rit ra A 

Wher le her { ear 

She wept n er her ke 

Thouch oft she sought th " t cha 


Where formes ove the just, the ts 


Though Death’s relentless power shal! part, 
Loved memories shrined within the heart, 
And sorrow and affliction’s gloom, 

Linger around the early tomb, 

" The spirit and the bride say come,” 
There isa brighter—happier home. 


‘hatham, N. Y. March, 1842. 
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For the Rural Repository 
A POET’S TROUBLES 
He must write though tne world were all ina blaze, 
Or an earthquake were rocking the vale; 
He must write though ten thousand are standing to 
raze, 


Or disturbing his thoughts with a tale. 


He must write for his friends, he must write for his 
Joes, 
Their sorrows and wants to relieve ; 
A death-dirge for these, and a ditty for those, 


Though no thanks he expects to receive. 


But his ink has been frozen—'tis pale as the shade 
Which the twilight is spreading around ; 
, 


all spoiled, and his pe nkoife is 


found 


’ } 
hai 


His pens are 
By 


some rogue where itcannot be 


His paper is gone—nota whole sheet is left, 
And far off is the place 
He curses his Muse 


Which lays claim to his storehouse of thought. 


where ‘tis bought 


, and that villainous theft 


He 


And draws himself nearet 


seizesa scrap thatis smoky and old, 

the fire ; 

But the wind whistles round, and his fingers are cold, 
And his amp about to ¢ Apure. 


cilsand scribbles till daylight draws nigh, 


He per 


While Sleep holds the earth in her chains; 


And a pain in the neck, and a blur in the eye 


Is all the reward he obtains. S. B. 
Townse nd, Vu .. 1842 
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That hand, methinks I feel it now, 
As once I did before. 


May peace and glory crown that friend 
With joy and hope and love, 
And when “ life’s toilsome day’’ shall end 


Immortal bliss above. 


For the Rural Repository 
Yourn is like a transcient flower, 
Blooming in the summer sun; 

Soon, alas, the tempests gather, 


And its fragile race is run. 


Beauty, too, how quick it fadeth, 
When the cares of life come on; 


Like the rainbow’s tints that vanish, 


Even while they're gazed upon 


Virtue, like the peaceful river, 
Flow ing onward to the sei, 
Peacefully advances ever, 


To a blest eternity. 


Trust then, to her faithful teaching 
While thy youth and heauty glow; 
Then, whenthese, thy charms, are yielding, 


She will cheer thy lot below E. N. G 





or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 19th, Commencing June 18, 1849, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only $1 per annum. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry. &c. The first Number of the 
Nineteenth Volume ot the Rurat Reposirory will be 
issued on Saturday, the lath of June, 1842 

The character and desigu of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as ithas been published eighteen years, 
and received a widely extended share of publre putronage 


and highly recommended by a large portion of our cotem 1 
pordaries ot the press, and as it must be acknowledged to be 
one ot the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deems it 
unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 
to say more than thatit will be conducted upon the same 
though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
that he has given 
satistaction Inshort, allthatcan 
is calculated either to 
inprove the heart, is 
eageriv and assiduously sought after to adorn the priges of 
this publication Not 
which would tend to 


Give v eacar 


plan 


rate, reason to belreve has heretofore 


to it® numerous patrons 
all that 


orto 


serve to instruct and amuse 


enlighten the understanding 


an idea shall be found in its columns 


0 
nesteala 


SOW DETLONS, 
rHE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a titk page 


and index tothe volume, making in the whole 


Ds Bl pages 


It will be printed in handsome stvle, on medium paper of 
L superior quality, with good type making, at the end of 
the year, 4 neat and tasteful volume containing matter 
equal to one thousand duodecimo pages, Which will be 
! amusing and instructive in future years 
PERMS.—@ne Dollar per annum, tnvaRIaBLy IN AD 
VANCE Persons remitting us &5.00. free of postage, shall 
receive Six Copies; tor 88,00, Ten Copies; for 810,00, 
Ti fee Copies: tor SIO00, Twenty Copic for 820,00, 
in ty Faght Copies, sent to any direction required, for 
one year In order to save the time of writing the names 
on pay we will send for S150, Twenty Two ¢ opies, 
and { SQW), Thirty ¢ opies, for one year mailed to one 
vidress and the amount in one remittance, free of postage 
We have a few copies of the Lith, 12th, 13th. lth, 17h, 
rnd eth volume md any one sending for the 19th volume, 
in have as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
Wish if the same rate 
Nosubscription received for less than one vear All 
t back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 
POST MASTERS, are authorized to remit subscrip 
for a paper, free of expense 
Nan sul ribers with the amount of Subscripti 
: 1! ' } her , 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
I] ( ( VM. Y. 1842 
LDTrORS, wt “ hto excha i res| fi y 
' vet t ifew ia i 





